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INTRODUCTION. 



The knowledge of French is so widely diffused in English 
society that publishers wisely refuse to undertake to print 
translations from the French, excepting only works of 
science or of special value. Nevertheless Messrs. 
Longman have very wisely undertaken to publish an 
English translation of “ La Vie de N. S. Jesus Christ ” by 
Abbd Fouard, Professor of Theology in Eouen. Such 
a work will be read by multitudes who do not command 
a knowledge of the French language. 

This singularly able and excellent work can need no 
commendation. It is already in its fifth edition. When 
it first appeared it had the commendation of the late 
Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, who well 
described it as uniting “the consolations of piety with 
the explanations of true science on the text of Scripture.” 
In 1881 Leo XIII. sent his benediction to the author, 
and many cardinals and a large number of the bishops 
of France gave it their approbation. 

Abb4 Fouard describes his book in these words: 
“ This Life of Jesus is an act of faith.” By a deliberate 
judgment he refused to admit both controversy and 
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criticism. He would not prefix even an introduction 
establishing the authenticity of the Gospels. Nevertheless 
he has given in the notes to his preface a brief summary 
of those who have attacked the books of the New 
Testament, and those who have defended them, together 
with a long list of authors, French, English, and German, 
on which his history is founded. 

Throughout the whole course of his work abundant 
notes are found at the foot of the page to interpret the 
text, and to illustrate the events recorded, by extensive 
researches made by himself in his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 

Abb£ Fouard calls attention to a fact which appears 
seldom to be borne in mind. He says it was only in 
the Middle Ages that men began to write the life of our 
Lord/ From the beginning until then the living and 
Divine tradition of faith, in which the name, the person, 
the character, the words, and the works of our Divine 
Saviour pervaded the Christian world, was enough to 
draw the hearts of men to Himself. The uninspired 
writers, founding themselves upon the living consciousness 
of the faith, wrote of their Divine Master as of a Person 
to whom they bore a personal relation. They interpreted 
the Scriptures of the New Testament as it were in His 
presence and by the memory of His own teaching. Their 
baptismal creed, which came to them “ by hearing/' filled 
them with “ the word of Christ ” and the knowledge of 
His mind, — for instance, the Homilies of Saint John 
Chrysostom in the East, and of Saint Augustin in the 
West. Their teaching was not historical, but didactic and 
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devotional, of which the Catena Aurea of Saint Thomas is 
a full proof. 

The intellectual state of the following ages took an 
historical form. Then began the compilation of the life 
of our Lord. Jansenius of Ghent, Salmeron, Tillemont, 
Calmet, and De Ligny began to reduce the sacred history 
to chronological order. From that day to this the life of 
our Lord has been elaborated more and more in the way of 
history ; until at last some men, ceasing to realize their 
personal relation to a Living Person, have come to regard 
Him as an historical person, to whom they owe no duty, 
or as a mythical person who never existed. 

Not so among those who inherit the living and Divine 
consciousness which animated the. early ages of the faith. 
The name, the person, the character, the words, and the 
works of our Divine Master have ever been perpetuated in 
the daily life of those who adore Him in the unity of the 
faith. The history of Abb£ Fouard unites the sacred 
narrative of the three-and-thirty years of our Saviour’s 
earthly life with the living consciousness of faith, in which 
the mutual personal relation and the mutual personal love 
of the Divine Master and His Disciples are as living and 
sustaining at this day as they were when He ascended 
into Heaven. To all such this Life of Our Lord will be 
a golden book. 



HENRY EDWARD CARDINAL MANNING. 
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PREFACE 



T HIS Life of Jesus is an Act of Faith. We have had no in- 
tention of pursuing through these pages a controversy in 
which so many minds have been matched since the opening of 
our century ; we only desire to make the Saviour better known 
and loved. Surely the times are propitious ; for the Gospels, 
combated at a thousand points, have triumphed over their 
critics. The attacking party and the defenders alike appear 
exhausted. What is left for this our generation, unless it be to 
avail ourselves of the inspired Witnesses and by drawing from 
them an account of the actions of Jesus, demonstrate that He, 
Whose death some have published to the world, lives still, is 
indeed the very Life itself] 

Yet since such a throng of writers have already essayed the 
same plan, any attempt to rewrite the life of the Saviour after 
them may seem superfluous. Our excuse is in the sublimity of 
its Subject, which no study can encompass wholly ; for the 
Divinity of the Christ is the object of eternal contemplation, and 
as in every age His Humanity appears under new features, so \t 
will always demand a different portraiture. This is why we 
have so many Narratives, which, one after another, have sketched 
that Figure, Whose proper lineaments we need but recall to 
mind, in order to perceive all that these great writers leave still 
to be attempted. 

The Gospels, explained by their pastors, sufficed the faithful 
in the first ages of Christianity. The Saviour’s daily life on 
earth, the places and the dates of his wondrous deeds, were still 
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too memorable, too vividly impressed upon their minds, for need 
of any reminder to refresh their memory. It was by dying for 
Him that these heroic generations confessed the Lord Jesus. 
Yet, even then, error had endeavored to deface the figure of the 
Divine Master, and the apocryphal gospels show to what a state 
it would have degraded Him. To dispel these visionary mists 
it was only necessary to confront them with the Witnesses of the 
doings of the Christ. This task was imposed upon Tatian of 
Syria in the second century, upon Ammonius in the third, upon 
Eusebius of Caesarea in the fourth. By arranging the Evangelists’ 
Kecord of the facts, in their order of occurrence, they composed 
therefrom a Harmony of the Gospels . 1 

Some of the Fathers followed this example, but the majority 
among them were busied rather in interpreting the Doctrine of 
the Saviour, and it was only in the Middle Ages that lives of 
Jesus began to be written. Even at that period the historians 
meditate more than they describe. Only read the “Chain of 
Gold ” by Saint Thomas, the “ Holy Eminences ” attributed to 
the Seraphic Doctor, the austere pages of Ludolphe le Chartreux ; 
everywhere you feel the flame of love which feeds at their heart ; 
it seems as though these men, for whom the body exists no 
longer, could not study the Saviour by any light save that of 
Tabor. Giotto has painted this transfigured Christ on the walls 
of Assisi, and we see him there, even as the Middle Ages adored 
Him, permitting the streaming rays of His Divinity to escape 
and irradiate His body, His head crowned with a glory as mag- 
nificent when suffering the scourges of the executioners as in the 
triumph of the Resurrection. It was indeed a figure which was 
typical of those ages of faith and charity, more absorbed in imi- 
tating that Model, than anxious to set forth its details in the 
cold light of day. 

In the centuries that followed the life of Jesus assumed a more 

1 A Harmony or Concordance is the name given to the various works in 
which expositors endeavor to reconcile the Evangelists* Narratives, and 
■dispose the events in chronological order. Those cited above are the first 
efforts of this description of which there is any record extant ; others 
in great number have succeeded them. The most noteworthy will be 
found elsewhere, in the list of works of which we have availed ourselves. 
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doctrinal shape. Jansenius of Ghent, Salmeron, Tillemont, and 
Calmet enriched their commentaries with treasures of erudition ; 
unhappily they did not base their researches upon a Narrative, 
which would make the life of the Saviour natural and effective. 
Pere de Ligny profited by the labors of his predecessors ; but 
like them he neglected the rules of art, and contented himself 
with arranging the Gospel texts in their chronological order, 
merely inserting the glosses requisite to preserve the connection. 
Even after his work the History of Jesus Christ remained still 
unwritten. 

But while these expositors crowded into their pages the tra- 
ditions of eighteen centuries, the Reformation, after having over- 
turned the faith of our fathers in Germany, began to undermine 
its very foundations. The Holy Books, though for a long time 
revered, were in their turn assaulted by Error ; authenticity, in- 
spiration, veracity, all were called in question . 1 Strauss came to 
consider Jesus as a fabulous personage ; Baur treats the Gospel 
as a legend, resting upon an historical foundation, but fanciful 
and imaginary so far as its wonders are concerned. Such ven- 
turesome essays among ancient beliefs could not fail to attract 
the genius of Frenchmen, lovers of clearness and light, and it 
only needed the artistic and imaginative skill of M. Renan to 
lend a certain glitter to their inventions. 

Their success was not, however, lasting. England, always 
severely serious in the domain of Science, treated this work, 
which had so astonished us, as a Romance. Germany smiled to 
see that we were taking theories already refuted by them, for 
the final verdict of exegetical criticism . 2 To-day what remains 
of the scandal to which it gave rise? No doctrine, no new 

1 See La Bible et les d&couvertes modei'nes, par M. Vigouroux, pretre 
de Saiut-Sul pice, t. I. : Esquisse de Vhistoire du rationalisme biblique en 
Allemagne. 

2 “The Work as it is composed,” writes Ewald, “reflects little credit 
upon the Country which produced it, and could scarcely have had its 
origin among other surroundings than those in which it was conceived.” 
“M. Renan's book,” adds Keim, “is more than anything else a Parisian 
production, — a superficial compound ; it is of no moment to the scholar, 
who will find nothing in it adapted to his use.” (See M. Renan , , Refute 
par les rationalistes allemands , par Mgr. Meignan. ) 
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school ; only one more name to write under that of Celsus, 
Marcion, and all the rest, who for eighteen centuries have at- 
tacked the Godhead in Jesus Christ. Like so many others, this 
last assault has been fruitless, the figment has faded away, — 
yet only to give place to theories more formidable, as they are 
more specious and sophistical. 

Scorning Tradition, which might have enlightened them, these 
hardy expositors would have us accept the Gospels as Apostolic 
teaching augmented and disfigured by the addition of a new 
body of texts in the course of years. To their apprehension the 
sacred Writings are not therefore a History, made from the 
original, but a compilation from a succession of narratives ; and 
nothing could be more ingenious, yet at the same time more ar- 
bitrary, than their innumerable speculations, which are always 
at variance with each other, as they vainly strive to point out 
what were, after all, the original features of the Books we possess 
to-day. We can see toward what end these innovators are 
working. By rejecting any settled dates for the Gospels, they in 
fact destroy all their authority ; for what credence could be ac- 
corded to a confused collection of reminiscences, jotted down by 
a thousand various hands and in epochs most at variance in spirit. 
Concede this point and there would be an end of all certitude as 
regards the Life of Jesus. Indeed all powers that lie deepest 
down in the Christian heart have risen in defence of the Heav- 
enly Message. Marvels of erudition have been accomplished, 
and the Protestant churches, whence sprung the evil, have not 
been the last in exorcising it. Even in the judgment of liberal 
investigation, truth rests on the side of Tradition ; our Gos* 
pels are still regarded as the work of those who either saw 
the Master Himself, or heard His Apostles. Written by the 
Spirit of God, independently of each other, they shine forth in 
the white light of truth with a radiance which nothing can 
obscure. 

We shall be forgiven for not restating here the proofs which 
have put the authenticity and veracity of this Record beyond 
cavil or suspicion ; one volume would not be enough to contain 
them. Our wisest course was to refer the reader to the apolo- 
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gists who have triumphantly defended them , 1 and pursue the 
plan which we have indicated above : to gather from the Gospels 
a History of Jesus, — comparing the four holy Witnesses in order 
to show how their Narratives, varying as they do in form, inten- 
tion, and origin, nevertheless explain and contirm each other. 
To attain this pbject, let us see what guides we shall follow. 

The first and most trustworthy of all is the Gospel itself. We 
possess it in the very language which the sacred Historians 
employed , 3 and one must read it in the original tongue to appre- 
ciate all its charms ; but it is quite as necessary not to neglect 
the Versions which were composed from the first ages ; for, 

1 See the Introductions written by Hug, Adalbert Maier, and Reith- 
mayr ; Tholuck, The Credibility of the Evangelical History ; the English 
works of Norton and Westcott ; in France, De la Croyance due d l' Evan- 
gile , by M. Wallon, and Les Evangiles, by Mgr. Meignan. Bossuet was 
content to dismiss the question with a few lines, — “that great concourse 
of different nations who received and translated the Holy Books agree both 
as to their date and as to their Authors. The Pagans never contradicted 
Tradition on this point. Neither Celsus, who attacked the sacred Books 
almost at the outset of Christianity, nor Julian the Apostate, although he 
neither ignored nor neglected anything whereby he might discredit them, 
nor has any other Pagan ever suggested the idea that they were of suppo- 
sititious origin. On the contrary, one and all have credited them with the 
same authorship as the Christians. The heretics of olden times, although 
the authority of these same Books was oppressive to them, dared not 
assert that they were not the words of the Disciples of our Lord. Some of 
these heretics, moreover, had witnessed the beginnings of the Church, and 
had seen the Books of the Gospel written beneath their own eyes ; thus 
any deception which could possibly have insinuated itself would have been 
brought to light too promptly to succeed. It is true that after the Apostles’ 
death, and when the Church had already penetrated into all lands, Mar- 
cion and Manee, always the most daring as they were the most ignorant 
among the heretics, . . . dared to say that three of the Gospels were for- 
geries. . . . But what proofs did they advance ? Only visions ; not one 
positive fact. ... To invalidate the good faith of the Church, it was con- 
sidered requisite for them to have possession of some original documents 
differing from hers, or some other ascertainable proof. Summoned to pro- 
duce such proof, they and their disciples were silent, and by their silence 
have left an indubitable evidence that in the second centuiy of Chris- 
tianity, in which they wrote, there was not even an indication of unreli- 
ability, nor the least supposition which could be brought forward against 
the Tradition of the Church ” ( Discours sur VHistoire universelle, ii® partie, 
c. xxvii.). 

2 We do not even except the First Gospel, for it appears most likely to 
us that the Greek Version from S. Matthew’s original Aramean was made 
by the Apostle himself. 
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while they enlighten us as to the original meaning of the text, 
they enable us at the same time to decide between different 
readings. Every one knows, indeed, that there are no longer 
any Greek Manuscripts of the first three centuries, and that the 
oldest copies are only duplicates, made three hundred years 
after the epoch in which the Evangelists lived . 1 During that 
long period of transmission, different readings were multiplied, 
yet viewed as a guarantee of the genuineness of the original, 
no evidence equals the translations written by disciples of the 
Apostles, because they give us a faithful reflection of the Greek 
Gospels, as they were known at the birth of the Church.* 

1 Not to overload these notes with details, we shall not mention any 
readings besides those given by the five most ancient and most important 
Manuscripts : The Codex Sinaiticus (K), found by Tischendorf in the Mon- 
astery of Sinai in 1859 ; this Manuscript dates back to the fourth century. 
The Codex Vaticanus (B), belonging to the same period as the preceding, 
is preserved in the library of the Vatican. The Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
sent by the Patriarch of Constantinople, Cyril Lucar, to Charles I., in 
1628, and kept ever since in the British Museum. The Codex Ephraemi 
(C). The parchment of this manuscript had been washed sufficiently to 
receive the text of S. Ephrem’s Works ; hence the name. The ancient text 
has been restored, and it forms one of the treasures of the National Library. 
The Codex Bezse, or Cantabrigiensis (D), given by Beza to the University 
of Cambridge. These last three manuscripts date back to the fifth 
century. As regards these Codices, consult Reithmayr’s Introduction , and 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament , pp. 76- 
103. 

2 We mean by this the most ancient Versions, which are the following : 
The Italic, a Latin translation of the first centuiy ; two of the Syriac Ver- 
sions, the Peshito (The Simple), composed at the beginning of the second 
century, and the Cureton, so named from the Canon of Westminster, who 
discovered it among the Syriac manuscripts of the British Museum. The 
latter Version, in which some believe we possess the original Aramean of 
S. Matthew, is older than the Peshito, and consequently goes back to the 
very days of the Apostles. Important as these first translations are, no 
one among them equals the Vulgate. We know what careful zeal S. Jerome 
brought to its composition, taking every advantage of his predecessors* la- 
bors, and referring to the most ancient manuscripts in the Greek text, in 
order to revise and correct the Italic ; so that it is with perfect justice that 
the Church, having declared it authentic in every respect, accords it the 
same authority as to an original in everything which concerns faith and 
morals. In addition, we shall quote from the Coptic, Ethiopian, and Gothic 
Versions, done in the fourth century, with the Armenian, which dates from 
the fifth. (See, as to these Versions, the Manuel Biblique , par l’abbe F. 
Vigouroux, t. I. pp. 137-193 ; Reithmayr’s Introduction , and Les iStudcs 
Publiques , par Tabbe Le Hir, t. I. p. 251.) 
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Upon this question it is equally incumbent upon us to con- 
sult the first Fathers ; their preaching, as it is little more than a 
commentary upon the Good Tidings, reproduces the Gospel for 
us, almost in its entirety, and, consequently we can reconstruct 
from their Homilies so many Versions antedating any which we 
know to-day. But it is principally because they explain holy 
Writ that they must ever remain our teachers. No research, no 
science, however profound it may be, can supply us with what 
they then possessed, — the actual world as Jesus found it, the 
self-same aspect of localities and affairs, and further still, their 
opportunities for daily intercourse with those of the faithful, 
who, having lived in the society of the Apostles, could relate 
their instructions. All these circumstances once taken into con- 
sideration, lend such tremendous weight to the teaching of the 
Fathers that even Protestant theologians have been struck by it. 
They declare that “ To evade or contravene that common belief 
which existed among them would he foolish and unavailing, it 
would he to struggle against the resistless rush of a torrent .” 1 
We have purposely employed the phraseology of Waterland and 
Bull ; although the evidence of liberal investigation, it is no 
less uncompromising than the rulings of the Council of Trent . 2 

Accordingly we shall endeavor to follow Tradition closely in 
interpreting those words of the Saviour which are the immovable 
foundation of Christian Dogma. Here there is no room for novel- 
ties, for Truth is unchangeable. Yet it is not enough, in a Life 
of the Christ, to set forth the Evangelical Doctrine ; it is neces- 
sary to describe the places where the years of the Saviour’s life 
were spent ; to learn from contemporary history what thoughts 
then occupied men’s minds, what manner of people they were 
among whom Jesus lived. Upon these points the Gospels are 

1 “ It is absurd to imagine that all the Churches should combine in the 
same error, and conspire together to corrupt the doctrine of Christ.” 
(Dr. Waterland, Un the Use and Value of Ecclesiastical Antiquity. 
Works, vol. v., pp. 253-383.) “But I have and always shall have a 
religious scruple in interpreting the Holy Scriptures against the stream of 
all the fathers and ancient doctors” (Bull, Defensio fidei Niccenee, 1. 1, 9. 
Oxford Translation). 

2 Concilium Tridentinum , sessio quarta. 
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sparing of detail ; written for readers of their own era who had 
under their very eyes the life of the Orient, they are constantly 
making allusions to customs differing widely from ours, and sup- 
pose that their readers are familiar with manners to which w r e 
indeed are more or less strangers. This is the vanished world 
it behoves us to re- habilitate here, in order that the Gospel may 
be understood as it was in the day of its appearance. 

Just now it would seem that everything is ripe for such a res- 
toration of the past. Never has the East been better known ; the 
Aramaic Paraphrases, the traditions contained in the Talmud and 
the Jewish writers have been tediously conned over ; Egypt and 
Assyria, which traced such deep marks upon the monuments of 
Judea, have at last revealed the secrets of their institutions ; in a 
word, the knowledge of Hebrew antiquities has become as entire 
and intelligible to our generation as the archaeology of Greece and 
Rome. At the same time learned achievements in Chronology, 
based upon astronomical calculations, have established the dates 
for us, even to the month and the day. Who does not see the 
advantages offered by such vast stores of knowledge \ We cannot 
even set down here the long array of authors whose works we 
have examined, and to whom we have been indebted. A list of 
those by whose labors we have profited most is placed in the front 
of this Volume, and it will show that we have borrowed much 
from Germany and England. Nevertheless, however highly we 
may have esteemed our predecessors, we have been studious to 
refer to original sources and to accept nothing except upon 
trustworthy testimony. 

An inestimable advantage has been accorded us, above and 
beyond all these others, — one which has enabled us to make the 
places in which the Saviour lived better known and realized. 
Surrounded by friends who lent us a cooperation which was as 
intelligent and sympathetic as it was kindly, we traversed the 
Holy Land, “ from Dan to Beer- Sheba,” from Gaza to Libanus, 
following the Master step by step, over those hilltops which 
were the witnesses of His birth, into the valley of the shadow of 
death, wherein He faced temptation ; and along the borders of 
the lake which He loved. On every hand we have seen the 
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same world which met the eyes of Jesus, — the cities, whose 
gates still close so soon as ever the first torchlight flares up in 
the deepening twilight to dispel the darkness from their dwell- 
ings ; the troops of dogs overrunning the deserted streets, still 
venturing to lick the beggar's body as he lies yonder by the rich 
man's threshold ; the pomp and ceremony of the marriage-feasts, 
the banqueting-hall, with the wedding-guests reclining on purple 
and fine linen ; the wail of the mourners, the clamor of their 
lamentations mingling with the shrill notes of the flutes ; and as 
we enter each town we still hear the plaintive monotone of the 
blind man's appeal, while the leper still attracts attention to his 
malady by piercing moans ; thence to the Desert of Jericho, — 
the lonely track winding over wild and gloomy heights, where 
the Bedouin, gaunt and hollow-eyed with hunger, now as then 
lies in wait for the traveller who may fall within his reach. In 
the Gospels all these pictures are indicated in a line, by a single 
stroke ; it is only when viewed under the Eastern sky that they 
regain their fresh colors, in their clear native atmosphere. 

It will be asked what rules we have observed in settling the 
relationship of the Narratives. Saint Luke has given us the 
order of events connected with the Childhood of Jesus; Saint 
John, those which bear upon the beginnings of His Ministry. In- 
deed, the latter often goes so far as to mention the day and hour. 
Unfortunately, his testimony leaves much untold concerning the 
whole public life, or at least he only furnishes us with striking 
incidents, evidently selected with the design of setting forth the 
Divinity of the Saviour in higher relief. We must recur to the 
Synoptical Writers 1 to discover the sequence of events. Cer- 
tainly, no research could require more careful handling ; for the 
Evangelists, as their name implies, are bearers of Good News, — 
Glad Tidings, 2 — and in telling it to the world the Apostles have 
endeavored, not so much to give us a complete chronicle, accom- 
panied with precise dates, as simply to show forth in Jesus the 

1 This name has been applied to the first three Evangelists, because 
their narratives agree in general arrangement, and may be taken in at a 
glance. S. John has adopted an entirely different method. 

2 E&ayyiXiov, from eu, “well,” and d'y'ylXXeu', “to announce.” 

VOL. I. — b 
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Christ Whom they adored. Saint Matthew thinks of Him only 
as the Royal Messiah ; to Saint Mark, He lives, the Son of God ; 
as Saint Luke sees Him, He is the Saviour of the world. Each, 
absorbed in his own one view of the Fact Divine, recounts only 
what bears particularly upon his controlling thought. 

In fact, Saint Matthew resolutely sacrifices chronology by 
attempting to associate marvellous occurrences more effectively, 
which actually took place under very different circumstances, and 
to this end connects parables which, without doubt, the Christ 
did not utter in the same discourse. The object of the Evangelist 
in grouping the doctrines, miracles, and parables of the Saviour is 
to mass the streaming lays of light in which the Life of Jesus 
gleamed upon his sight, and by thus concentrating events render 
them of a more radiant glory. 

Saint Mark and Saint Luke have not neglected the succession 
of occurrences to such a marked degree. In fact the latter, in 
so many words, announces that it is his intention to conform his 
Narrative to their order. “ Since so many,” he says in his Pro- 
logue, “have undertaken to compose a narrative of the things 
believed among us 1 in the manner in which those transmitted 
them to us who from the beginning did themselves witness them, 
and have been ministers of the Word, so I likewise, after having 
followed the course of all these things from their earliest outset , 2 
have conceived the plan of recounting these matters to you in 
their order , 8 most excellent Theophilus , 4 that thus you may be 
better able to recognize the truth of that which has been taught 

1 The Vulgate translates ireir \r)po<f>opr)n£v<i>v by “quae in nobis completae 
sunt rerum ; ” but the Greek text, the Syriac Version, and the interpreta- 
tion of many Fathers, allow us to give this word the more exact sense of, 
“matters firmly accepted and believed by us.” 

2 "Avwdev • “ Alte petito principio.” Jansenius Yprentius, Tetrateu - 
chus. 

3 KaOe^ijs signifies in this passage, as commonly elsewhere in the Greek 
language, “observing the order of events” (Thucydides, ii. 1, 5, 26). It 
is the sense usually given to the word by S. Luke (vii. 11 ; Acts xxi. 1 ; 
xxv. 17 ; xxvii. 18), as well as that demanded by the connection of ideas. 
(See Tischendorf, Synopsis Evangelim , xiv.) 

4 The title Kp&Turre would indicate that Theophilus was of high rank 
(Acts xxiii. 26 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxvi. 2) ; but neither Scripture nor Tradition 
makes us any better acquainted with this noble personage. 
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you.” These words clearly denote Saint Luke’s intention to 
leave Theophilus, not simply an authentic record of the preach- 
ing of the Apostles, but furthermore, to construct a work in 
accordance with the rules of history. Wherefore, to insure per- 
fect confidence in his work, he reminds him that he has been a 
careful student of the facts, that he has set them forth from their 
inception, with great exactness and in the order in which they 
took place. Hence he is fittest to be our guide in the dispo- 
sition of events chronicled by the three synoptical writers, and 
we shall follow him with all the more confidence from the fact 
that his Narrative is generally in harmony with that of Saint 
Mark. 

We know too well what difficulties this question of chronology 
presents to think of insisting on the arrangement which we have 
adopted for this Life of the Lord. The main duty was to set 
some certain date for the principal events; for even if it could 
be proved that such and such miracles, or certain words of the 
Master, occurred a few weeks earlier or later, variances of this 
nature would affect the arrangement of His History very little. 
As to the minor events, whose order still remains subject to dif- 
ference of opinion, we have thought it best to adopt what seemed 
the most reasonable construction, referring, in the Notes and 
Appendices, to the arguments which supported our preference. 

In spite of all the care taken by our untiring friends in cor- 
recting this effort, more than one error has undoubtedly escaped 
our notice, and the work must still remain unworthy of its Sub- 
ject. We have no other ground for hoping well of it beyond the 
knowledge of its fidelity to Tradition, whose voice, growing more 
eloquent as it comes down the ages, is now without a rival in its 
office as Interpreter of the Saviour’s words and deeds. God grant 
that it may have lost nothing of its force by coming from our 
lips. May its mighty truth touch men’s hearts and revive therein 
their faith in Jesus. More than ever is the aid of that Divine 
Master now needed, for the latter years of the century grow daily 
more threatening. A secret disquiet alarms the most steadfast 
natures; an increasing license is disturbing men’s minds, as the 
divisions of society become every day more apparent. The Christ 
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is no longer among them, to console the poor and wretched 
ones, who, bent beneath their burdens, still angrily spurn his 
loving-kindness, while the rich and powerful call sadly for a 
Deliverer. For salvation, for help, they can turn nowhere but 
unto Jesus. Upon Him depends all that this world, all that our 
country has still to hope for or expect. Shattered and broken, 
menaced on every side, she shall surely rise again upon that day, 
when, with her children all re-united in the Christ, she shall 
have but one heart, one mind, one soul, in the sight of God. 
May our humble efforts be not altogether ineffectual in speed- 
ing that regeneration for which all hearts are longing. It is 
the single purpose of this Book, and the sole glory we could 
desire for it. 

Boisguillaume ( Institution Join-Lambert ), 

25 Decern bre, 187a 
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THE TRANSLATOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 



HTHE only words contained in Monsieur Fouard’s Fifth Edi- 
-*■ tion which we have omitted here come under the heading, 
Avant-Propos de la Seconde Edition , — a short page and a half 
in length, in recognition of the popular and critical welcome the 
work had received, and as an acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to the prelates and professors whose counsels and corrections had 
helped largely toward perfecting later editions, hut most of all 
for an expression of gratitude to that princely Scholar, Leo XIII., 
whose Brief of April 2, 1881, conferred upon our Author the 
Apostolic benediction, with the Theologian’s congratulations. 
Besides the Holy Father, many Cardinals and ecclesiastics have 
testified to their delight at the learning and faith, which indeed 
have made their impression upon every reader of this Life, from 
the humblest Christian to the great servant of God and God’s 
people, under whose patronage we are happy in being able to 
place this translation. 

A word of explanation on some technical points may be of 
service to the student. Bossuet’s translation of the Gospels was 
preferred by the Abbd Fouard, because, as he says, “though 
oftentimes full of archaisms and curious felicities of speech, yet, 
since it is always luminous, and the work of a genius, it conveys 
the Master’s meaning better than any other.” Here the method 
to be followed by the interpreter was fixed beyond cavil by his 
original. The Author is well knowfi on the Continent as a Hel- 
lenist, and his helpful re-settings of the hallowed sentences are 
not the least valuable feature of his periods, which bear their 
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burthen of erudition so happily. A cursory comparison will 
demonstrate the impossibility of making any received English 
Version take the place of our Author’s illuminations of ancient 
Codices. 

But Professor Fouard is eminent also as a Hebraist ; hence, in 
some instances, he lias not hesitated to revise the spelling of 
proper names, in consonance with our fuller understanding of their 
derivation and significance ; for the more familiar names, how- 
ever, he retains the usual Vulgate form. Doubtless he lays as 
little stress upon such technical divergences as do all who set the 
matter higher than the manner. But here, as everywhere else, 
needless to say, our sole aim has been to find the fairest equiva- 
lent of the original form. Perhaps we may be pardoned for 
adding that we have been far from desiring to introduce strange 
forms into the present orthographical chaos, which to-day offers 
us such differences as Nabuchodonosor and Nebuchadnezzar, to 
dismay the Catholic or non-Catholic layman. 

Finally, it would betoken something like ingratitude to let this 
edition go out without a word of recognition for its many well- 
wishers: for, after the Abbd Fouard himself, whose unvarying 
courtesy has contributed toward making our toil altogether a pleas- 
ure, this Book stands to the Very Reverend Thomas S. Campbell, 
S. J., and to other dear friends of his Company, in relations much 
like that of a son to his home and kinsfolk ; while, continuing 
the figure, our translation has the honor of claiming as its God- 
father and Mentor that ripe scholar and theologian, the Reverend 
Professor Fivez, of the New York Provincial Seminary. To his 
self-sacrificing interest and generosity we owe it that no greater 
blunders have been committed than now, perchance, and despite 
all such affectionate pains, must meet the eyes of our indulgent 
reader. 

G. F. X. G. 

Day of St. Anthony of Padua , 

St. Joseph’s Seminary , Troy, N. Y. 
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And Mary said to the Angel : How shall this he done , 
because I know not man ? 

Then anmvering the Angel said : “ The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee , and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee; and therefore also The Holy which shall be 
born of Thee shall be called THE SON OF GOD . 

SAINT LUKE. 
i. 34, 36. 
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CHAPTER L 

JUDEA IN THE TIME OF JESUS. 

Judea in the time of the Christ was despoiled of all her 
splendor. The Machabees, pontiffs and kings of Israel 
during one century, had in that time seen their glories 
vanish, together with their virtues. The power, so nobly 
exercised by Judas and his brothers, degenerated into 
despotism under their successors ; their religious zeal 
became ambition ; and the concord which had existed 
among the sons of Mathathias gave place to such pro- 
found divisions that, sixty-six years before the Christian 
era, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, two brothers sprung 
from this illustrious stock, were compelled to invoke 
the arbitration of Pompey to adjust their feuds and dis- 
sensions. The Roman general, already master of Syria, 
solemnly adjudged their differences at Damascus, and 
pronounced in favor of Hyrcanus. Resorting to arms, 
Aristobulus hazarded a desperate defence from the Moun- 
tain of the Temple ; but in vain, — defeat was inevitable. 
Hyrcanus remained sovereign of Judea, but under the au- 
thority of the governors of Syria and with the simple title 
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of Ethnarch. Jerusalem for the first time saw the eagles 
within her walls. Pompey crossed the threshold of the 
Holy of Holies, and gazed in astonishment upon that Sanc- 
tuary, devoid of idol or image. The sovereignty of Juda 
had run its course ; the servitude of Israel was begun. 

Very soon Hyrcanus lost even the shadow of command 
which had been spared him. Caesar, the conqueror of 
Pompey, united Palestine to the kingdom of Edom, and 
gave the government of these countries to an Idumean 
of noble race. Antipater. Phasael and Herod, two sons 
of this prince, lent him their aid in the administration of 
affairs, — one assuming the government of Galilee, the 
other that of Judea; but their united efforts were ineffec- 
tual for the maintaining of a peace of any long duration. 
A descendant of the Machabees, Aristobulus, the brother of 
Hyrcanus, made his escape from Rome, where he was held 
as a captive, and essayed to regain the throne of his fathers, 
aided by his sons, Alexander and Antigonus. The arms of 
the last-named prince alone achieved any success ; he 
made Phasael prisoner, and constrained him to take his 
own life. Herod, more fortunate than his brother, eluded 
their conqueror, hurried to Rome, and was declared by the 
senate King of Judea. After three years of conflict, the 
victorious Latin legions reestablished his rule in Jeru- 
salem. This was in the year 37 before Jesus Christ. 

The patronage of Rome, which never belied its promises, 
Herod’s own native genius for ruling, his union with 
Mariamne, the daughter of Hyrcanus, their former eth- 
narch, — all seemed to insure him a tranquil reign. Yet 
the Idumean found in his nationality, his unhoped-for suc- 
cesses, his own restless and suspicious nature, too many 
sources of disquiet to permit of any peaceable enjoyment 
of his power. He could take no repose while a remnant 
of the Machabean line remained alive. Two princes of 
that family, as well as his father-in-law, — Hyrcanus him- 
self, broken down by years and misfortunes, — were the 
first victims of Herod’s distrust ; then came the turn of 
Mariamne, the only one of his wives whom he had really 
loved ; and finally, neither the two children he had had by 
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her, nor Antipater (son of Doris, and his first-bom) were 
spared the penalty of such suspicions. Only the death of 
the tyrant could set a limit to these cruelties. 

In vain did Herod beautify Judea with splendid monu- 
ments, in order to divert attention from the bloody trag- 
edies which encrimsoned his marble palaces. To the Jews, 
his vast amphitheatres were the scenes of spectacles as 
detestable as they were abhorrent The Baths and the 
Porticos introduced novel customs ; and the Boinan eagle 
which spread its wings within the Temple profaned its 
sanctity. During thirty-four years the prince wearied 
himself in fruitless endeavors to make the people forget his 
origin and their servitude. Everything did but remind this 
nation, shuddering under his yoke, that the sceptre had 
indeed passed from the sons of Jacob to those of Esau. 

Amid this universal demolition of Judaic institutions, 
one body alone withstood the tempests and retained its 
authority ; this was the Sanhedrin, — the National Coun- 
cil, established by Moses according to some, while accord- 
ing to others it was first convened after the Captivity. 
The ascendency which the prophets and doctors possessed 
over the people in those days of exile, the absence of the 
priests and of all external surroundings of their worship, 
the debasement into which the royal family had fallen 
after the return from Babylon, the difficulties surrounding 
any political and religious restoration, — all these consider- 
ations had led the Jews to regard this sovereign assembly 
as a substitute for the Monarchy. 

The functions of the Sanhedrin were to interpret the 
Law, to adjudge more important cases, and to exercise an 
exact surveillance over the administration of affairs. Hence 
it became at one and the same time Parliament, High 
Court of Justice, and the supreme resort of instruction in 
Judea . 1 Its seventy-one 2 members represented the three 

1 Josephus, AntiquitateSy xiv. 9, 3 ; Sanhedrin, 19. 

3 Jewish writers do not agree as to the number composing the body of 
the Sanhedrin. The majority suppose that there were seventy-one mem- 
bers for a lasting memorial of that first Council of Israel, in which seventy 
elders took part, together with Moses, who presided over their delibera- 
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classes of the nation : the Priests (that is to say, the chiefs 
of the twenty-four sacerdotal classes), with whom were as- 
sociated, under Herod and the Romans, the Pontiffs (who 
were in this manner deprived of any temporal authority 
by their foreign masters) ; and the Scribes, as doctors and 
interpreters of the Law ; together with the Ancients, chosen 
from among the elders of each tribe and family. 

During four hundred years the authority of this Council 
had remained absolute. Herod was the first to sap its 
strength ; but shrewd as he showed himself in usurping all 
other powers, he could not entirely cripple the Sanhedrin. 
That mighty assembly continued its sittings in the very 
face of the tyrant, and survived his dynasty ; for we see it, 
under the Romans, asserting its right to settle all questions 
of doctrine, to administer justice, and to direct in secret 
the movements of the people. 

This, then, is the poor ghost of authority to which the 
power of Israel was finally reduced ; yet what must be said 
of the deterioration of religion and manners ? The last of 
the Machabees had allowed the Pontificate to be dishonored 
by permitting the Scribes to assume a predominant influence. 
Relinquished to these doctors, so zealous to discuss in their 
elaborate commentaries the most trivial minutiae, the laws 
became mere matter for futile argument; and the numer- 
ous Sects, each one arrogating to itself the right of interpret- 
ing the Law, furnish a most striking proof of the decline 
of Israel. The fame of three of these great parties has 
lived up to this day, — the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes , and (according to the testimony of Josephus 2 ) 
to be acquainted with this trio is to understand the ethics 
and the morals of all their contemporaries. 

Whatever uncertainty we may feel as to the origin of 
Pharisaism, we believe its sources should be sought in 

tions. Others, however, would raise the number to seventy-two ; these do 
not include Moses with the seventy Councillors, but hold that the other 
two representatives were Eldad and Medad, upon whom the Spirit of the 
Lord descended, when in company with the Seventy (Num. xi. 16-30). 
Selden, De Synedriis t lib. ii. cap. iv. 

1 Josephus, Bcllum Judaicum, ii. 8, 2. 
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that isolation which the Law of Jehovah imposed upon 
the Jews as a nation. To shun contact with idolatrous 
peoples, in order to preserve the worship of God in its 
purity, was one of the precepts constantly reiterated by 
Moses and the Prophets. On the return from Babylon, 
Esdras and Nehemiah insisted upon this point with all the 
more earnestness because the defences which they could 
erect about the Holy Land were so feeble and so frequently 
infringed upon. This exclusiveness became a duty still 
more rigorous when the Syrian kings made apostasy 
obligatory, and when the High Priests Menelaus and 
Alcimus betrayed the faith by becoming the allies of their 
persecutors. All the generous hearts that Israel could 
count upon henceforth entrenched themselves in their 
despair, forming a band of picked souls whose zeal pro- 
cured them the name of the Pietists, — the Assideans . 1 

Under the leadership of Mathathias and his sons these 
children of Abraham had proved themselves invincible. 
Nothing was wanting of all that goes to make true hero- 
ism, — austere, indomitable courage, a noble scorn of death, 
a living faith in the God who was their Protector, and in 
the Angels, who were their ministers and His. But peace 
once reestablished, this impetuous virtue knew not how 
to restrain itself ; zeal developed into fanaticism ; the love 
of fatherland gradually narrowed into a hatred of strangers ; 
to fly from their impure contact became a law for these 
Assideans, — a law which they desired to impose upon all 
Israel. From this, in fact, came the Aramaic name of 
Parousch , 2 Pharisee (that is to say, a Separatist), which was 
given them by those Jews who opposed their teachings. 

Neither the Machabees nor the priests who surrounded 
them followed the- Pharisees in these views. Obliged to 
maintain political relations with other countries, yielding 
moreover to the attractions of power and wealth, the new 
princes of Judea rejected the maxims prescribed by these 
zealots ; they confined their observance to the letter of the 



i tTTDH, 1 Mach. ii. 42. 

3 D'tSfalS, From the root to separate. 
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